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ideas with Roman and Eastern and then to a mixture of Graeco- 
Roman with Teutonic-barbarian, but all this is crude mechanical 
metaphor. What we really seek is to render the decadence of thought 
intelligible in terms of thought itself. This may mean, indeed, that 
our demand is paradoxical; yet these are the terms in which Dr. 
Wundt undertakes to solve the problem. According to him, the 
irrationalism and wild superstition of the later Hellenistic period 
were due to the very completeness with which rationalism had done 
its work. Reason had now completely embodied itself in the outer 
world and in this process had fully realized the Ionian demand for a 
separation of outer and inner. Because, then, there was nothing 
more for reason to do, men turned for spiritual satisfaction to my- 
thological fancy and superstition. This, however, I should say, 
is to attempt a forcible abstraction of "reason" from the other aspects 
of mental life — an abstraction which was foreign to the psychology 
of Plato and is condemned by much of the more explicit psychology 
of recent times. If we regard the abstraction as inadmissible, we 
should have to say that the result which satisfied "reason" must 
likewise have satisfied all human ideals. And in that case the cause 
of the intellectual inferiority of the later Greek philosophy is still an 
open problem. 

Warner Fite. 
Indiana University. 

Griechische Religionsphilosophie. Von Otto Gilbert. Leipzig, 1911. 

W. Engelmann. — pp. 554. 

Students of Greek philosophy require no introduction to the works 
of Otto Gilbert. It is four years since the appearance of his Die 
meteor ologischen Theorien der griechischen AUertums, and now we have 
before us the last production of his life. We learned with sorrow that 
he did not live to write the preface that should have introduced this 
book. To that fact we may ascribe the innumerable errors that 
disfigure the pages, not only errors of spelling and quotations but in 
some places apparent intrusions and omissions, which in two cases at 
least have left us mystified as to the possible meaning of the author's 
original statement. 

The scheme of the book is as follows. The first chapter deals with 
the monistic 'Weltanschauung,' in other words with the Ionian school. 
From that we pass to the dualistic doctrine of the Pythagoreans. In 
the third chapter the opposition of monism and dualism is treated with 
special reference to the Eleatics. The fourth chapter deals with the 
'compromises' of Empedocles and Anaxagoras. The remaining four 
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chapters discuss the religious philosophy of the Socratic, Platonic, 
Aristotelian, Atomistic (Epicurean), and Stoic doctrines. This re- 
production of the table of contents will serve to show in what sense 
we are justified in saying that this book is in reality a history of 
Greek philosophy and can only be estimated as such. The absence 
of that introduction which the author did not live to write seems to 
us a very real loss. But for that loss we might have been able to 
start the book with a clear conception of the author's position: as it 
is we have no such clearness at the beginning and we fail to acquire 
it as we proceed. The title, Religionsphilosophie, suggests a distinctive 
treatment of the religious problems as distinct from popular beliefs. 
On that basis we hardly expect to find so elaborate a treatment of 
physics and mathematics as is here given. The author declares in 
more than one place that religion is the alpha and omega of Greek 
philosophy, and we may admit the truth of this contention. But 
does this mean that in the pre-Socratic philosophy we are to see a 
defence of religion in the ordinary sense, or an effort to transcend, 
and even ultimately reject, the traditional religion? Our author 
definitely asserts that all the philosophers whom he considers, were 
defenders of the common beliefs. If this is the case we shall have to 
revise our views of both the common religion and the philosophy, 
but we do not find that there is cause for so doing. We are told (p. 30) 
that the Ionian view is pantheism, not panentheism as Joel would 
have us believe, and we accept the correction: god is not merely in 
all but is all. But if this is strictly a religious doctrine it ought to 
mean that the All which is God has the attributes of God, not that 
the concept of the universe takes the place of a personal god. In 
other words the Ionians must have remained true to the idea of per- 
sonality in spite of their apparent rejection of that standpoint. This 
Gilbert does verbally maintain: he asserts that by calling the universe 
God they mean to imply personality. We can follow his thought up 
to a certain point. It is of course true that the animistic factor persists 
in Greek thought long after we might expect it to vanish: by common 
consent room has been made for that fact by the invention of the term 
hylozoism. Moreover Gilbert is very discreet in his use of terms : he 
reminds us continually that there is no concept of spirit, even the 
Reason of Anaxagoras is out and out material. In the end it appears 
that our author really takes away with one phrase what he gives with 
another, and only raises in us expectations of heresies which he 
ultimately abjures. 

A careful reading of these chapters has convinced me that Gilbert's 
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exposition is in the main very good. His use of such terms as God, 
Personality, and the like, does not help us, because it is really perverse : 
but we may well be expected to grant that the author means by them 
no more than could be meant at the time of which he is speaking. 
In brief, Gilbert assumes that he has the right to call the Ionian 
'god' a personality just because the human person was at that time 
regarded as altogether matter. Though there is thus much excuse for 
the exposition, this use of terms darkens the earlier pages and as we 
proceed the darkness deepens. By the time we reach Socrates the 
scheme of the whole history becomes apparent. First the Ionians 
had made god the immanent moving principle, then the Pythagoreans 
said that god was the Fire that dwelt outside the Cosmos and planted 
in the center of it a germ of itself to grow into the Cosmos, then the 
Eleatics find the relation of the One and the Many inscrutable and 
deny all but the One which is God: and this problem, of the One and 
the Many, combined with the Ionian physics makes the essence of the 
doctrines of Empedocles and Anaxagoras. So delightful a scheme 
is naturally very attractive: we regret that it cannot be regarded as 
convincing. To take Gilbert on his own ground, it involves the 
assumption that all the philosophers, without exception, were genuinely 
concerned to maintain the popular religion. This is not the way we 
read the history of Ionian speculation, and we may point out that this 
is a fundamentally different view from that of those who hold that the 
science of Ionia was largely vitiated by traditional folk-lore. For 
Gilbert it is not a question of "survivals" but of purposive defence 
of the common doctrine. If there was any doubt about this in the 
case of the earliest writers, who are certainly still sub judice in some 
points, there can hardly be any doubt about Socrates, yet Gilbert 
would also make him a defender of the popular theology. Here we 
can only say, without laboring to prove, that whatever the atheism 
of Socrates actually was, it cannot have consisted in a defence of the 
common beliefs. In this connection it is significant that Gilbert 
omits, not to say avoids, the minor Socratics, and that he postpones 
Democritus in order to make him an introduction to Epicurean thought 
and then assert that his atoms are also, in the religious sense, gods. 
Here we come upon another point which is likely to cause the consci- 
entious reader much searching of heart. The work is equipped 
throughout with references that show a very extensive knowledge of 
authorities and prove the author's acquaintance with his authorities 
to be exceptionally comprehensive. But there are many quotations 
which leave us uneasy as to the author's critical judgment on 
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the value of the evidence which he quotes. To quote Aristotle's 
phrase apxv "<" otoix«ov without further comment may mean that 
the author holds strong views on the correctness of that phrase as 
applying to the earliest theories, but the present state of the con- 
troversy on that point justifies us in asking for reasons, whereas we 
have found none. The same applies to the term dAAoiWis which 
does not seem to raise any problems for our author. If the quotations 
in the notes are reconsidered with a view to discovering how far they 
really prove the points they are supposed to prove, it will be evident 
in many cases that theory and proof have apparently gone through a 
process of mutual adaptation. The smooth development of the work 
is very much assisted by this, but is the scheme thereby made more 
acceptable? That variety of interests which really makes the early 
Greek philosophy so valuable is here reduced to one, the theological 
interest; and there seems to lie the real fallacy of the exposition. 
We do not forget that Gilbert, having already dealt with other parts 
of the subject, is entitled to limit himself to one aspect in this work. 
But in fact he has cast his net very wide: he clearly thinks that the 
Pythagorean mathematics were subservient to their theological 
interests, and there is no disputing the mystical tendency of some 
applications of the theory: but it is quite another thing to treat them 
as if they had no independent value. Are we also to suppose that 
other aspects of knowledge are equally subdivisions of theology, for 
example the medical theories? If not, it will certainly be necessary 
to make more distinction between the independent origin of the sciences 
and the analogies to which they stimulated their adherents; and this 
line of thought must lead to a conclusion the reverse of Gilbert's main 
position. 

When we pass into the Socratic period there is more scope for the 
development of Religionsphilosophie as normally understood. In 
spite of the defect noted above the section on Socrates is well done. 
Gilbert makes the Platonic work his basis and regards the Socratic 
dialogues as including the Phado and the Gorgias, thus coming into 
line with the views now maintained by others as to the historical 
value of the Phsedo but not, so far as we can see, for the same reasons. 
Gilbert seems to underestimate the possible Orphism of Socrates and 
shift the balance toward the more ordinary phenomena of current 
beliefs, such as the sacrifice of a cock to ^Esculapius. His desire to 
make the Gorgias definitely Socratic is due to the same bias which 
enables him to see in the myth of that dialogue a distinctive proof 
that Plato is still reproducing his master. As to Plato himself, 
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Gilbert certainly leaves one with the impression that he had no starting 
point and no goal except the question of the gods. There was a time 
when Germany exhorted us to believe that Plato was absorbed in 
nothing but the evolution of thought and devoted himself to antici- 
pating Kant. The tendency since that epoch has been to emphasis 
the mystical aspect of Plato's development, so that we are almost 
driven to imagine that Plato was in fact a wizard wrapped about in 
magic formulae and communing with the unseen ideas. Gilbert is 
decisive in his rejection of the Platonism that derives from Natorp, 
and he is not to be convicted of extravagance in the other direction 
though he clearly thinks that we should understand Plato better if we 
thought less about the logical parts and more about the beliefs that 
are not logical. This is good, as it is always good to try and keep 
a distinct line between what Plato thought and what has been thought 
about Plato. But there is one sentence which seems to give away 
the whole case. Speaking of Socrates, Gilbert says that he never 
rejected the beliefs of the common people and he never went beyond 
the position of all thinking men (p. 260). This equation of 'the 
many ' and the thinking men is quite new and not likely to convince. 
It probably comes from the Apology and is a shortsighted interpre- 
tation of the statement there made about ra Xeyopeva (4od), which 
may well mean certain very definite sayings that would be in the minds 
of the readers, and not the sayings of the people. Similarly Plato 
is forced into the position of apologist for the ancient beliefs still 
current among the uncorrupted citizens of Athens. But the restor- 
ation of a decaying national spirit and the revival of true morality are 
not the same thing as religious conservatism; Plato remained true to 
the belief that the morality of early Greece was worthless because it 
lacked the critical spirit that made Socrates so great a reformer. 

The book closes somewhat abruptly with the Stoics. The author 
apparently felt that the true Greek philosophy culminated and ended 
there. There is room for dispute on that point, but we may admit 
the contention and grant that the development of Greek theology 
does not include the Neoplatonic movement, but we should be much 
more willing to make that concession if the exposition of the earlier 
Greek philosophy did not show a leaning toward anticipations. The 
importance of the change to the Neoplatonic standpoint is minimized 
by any interpretations of Heraclitus, or the Pythagoreans, or the 
Stoics which anticipates the spirit of Neo-pythagoreans and Neo- 
platonists. We close the work with the feeling that we have heard 
already what the author would say on the later schools and that he 
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feels that their doctrines do in the main belong to the earlier writers, 
which we accept under protest. 

These brief notes on a large book and a large subject are, perhaps, 
too exclusively occupied with the points that challenge contradiction, 
but the limits of our space must excuse this inadequacy. The merits 
of the work entitle it to a place among the standard works on Greek 
thought and every one interested in the subject may be expected to 
read it. One naturally thinks of Caird's Evolution of Theology in 
the Greek Philosophers and of Adam's Religious Teachers of Greece, 
to mention the more prominent works that cover the same ground, 
and a comparison of those works with Gilbert's exposition would be a 
most profitable labor. An even more interesting task would be a 
comparison of this book with Mr. Cornford's From Religion to Phi- 
losophy. The literature of Greek philosophy is moving rapidly in 
new directions. In comparison with some tendencies Gilbert's 
utterances are often decidedly conservative, while in many points 
he strikes one as entering upon new paths. Whether the reader 
agrees or disagrees he can never fail to feel a deep respect for the 
author's grasp of detail and power of connected presentation. 

G. S. Brett. 
University of Toronto. 



